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BACKGROUND 



As background for the 1972 Education" Amendments > .the National Center for Higher 

• • o » 

Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) was asketf^a look at whether a method 'of 
^ fede'ral institutional aid could^be developed that would still preserve the in- 
Qentives of the states to fund higher education.' It was concluded that such 
a method of financing could be developed. • These findings^ vfere published in a 
research report authored by Wayne Kirschlin^ and . Rudy Postweiier was eii- 

titled*, General Institu tional Assistance: ;% S : $hg^e-T^at .Depends :bn" the Eduta- / 

■^ tional lf forts of the States and the Attendance Choice of Students . A syr^bpsys 
of this technical report, intended for. lay readers, was also published aji! the/ 

►same time« * » ' . / 

■ ■ ■ ^ • • , ■ / 

The original ^opos^l has been recently revised by the authors, fhes;^ reviilsio 

were undertaken to make this methbd of fin^nc^jng more iq tune with the issues 

and concerns of today. This^^revised version formed the^ basis for thia senior 

author*s July 2 testimony before Congressman James O'Hara's Select SubcommVtte 

y - ^ \ ^ i ^ 

on Education. 'This paper reports on the curreht proposrl^ and elaborates 6n 

■ ^ *'''""'''■. ■ - ■ ' ^' 
sdmB^nsi derations which were ignored, or only briefly alluded to, in ea^ieV:. 
>. ' ^ • : \ ■ \ • ^ ' 

papers and testimony* 
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PREVIEW •■ . . r 

• . ^ : . ^ ' I . 

Tf/is paper has five main sections. The firsTt section presents the basic details 

the'current proposal. The second section describes the policy platform that 

underlies the current propos'al . This pplicy platform explicates j^any of the 

values and judgments 'which li6 behindithe' proposed method" of .financing J The 

third section describes the authors' attertipts to determine^the contribution that 

/their proposed method of financing would make to the national objectives for • 

higher, education which were proriosed by the National Commission on the Financing 

• ' . " \ - ^ ■ ■■ -. ■ . ■ 

of Higher Education. The -Eourth. Section is directed to several of the ancillary 

details of the current proposal. These are details which serve to^ "fine tune'*' 

the proposal rather than \o change tts basic thrust. The final section reports 

on some of the criticisms arui concerns^ which have been raised to date about the 

authors' proposal. These criticisms are included because they helf^-t9 put the 

- ■ . • ^ ' ^ ' . - 

current proposal into a muchXplearer perspectiv^e. . 



THE PROPOSED METHOD Of. FINANCIN6- .■ . . 

■ ■ ■ -c ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

is time to introduce a new ^ dimension- into the student aid versus ins-titu- 
tionaT aid debate. Iti is* time to suggest that perhaps the focal point of 
federal' financing>shoi|ld ,be states and not students, or institutions. ^ ' 

It is prbposed, then J that the federal /goverpment should annually give to each 
state a lump sum of money. Thi^ lump sum of money wouM be^determined by two 
^:actors -^one, an index, of the effort tha^each state was making in' supporting 
higher ediication\ aid twos the tptal number^of students who wer^ enrolled in 
the publ\ic and priv/ate institi/ttbns of edch ^tate. 




The index of iStatej^effprt /in supporting higjjer education shoul4 be made up of 
two components — Jne clteyilng with enralTments and one d^nng with expenditures 



The enrollment coi|pone/it should be^de-termined by dividing the number of students 
enrolled fti pi/blit:a/d private institutions vjpthin the Hate by^the ntjmbejf o^ 
citizens in tne st^te v/lthin the target p^f^lation for higher education. For 
purposes of this [proposal , jno disjtincti/on is jnade between in-state and .out-bf- 
<state students^ Students are creditoj^ to the state where they enroll. Thg 
residency statiisj of- students or th6/geouy*aphical dorriicjle of their parents is 
not cpnsidered. 1 It is 'important tp note that en-rollments are measured on a 
relative and/ not an absolute basis ^ Thus, a small state has no automatic cid 



vantage, or disadvantage -as compared to a large state. In shorthand then, ;this 



component i:an be written as: 



>£udents 



Target PopulatTon/v:v,< 
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The -Student and target population terms in the .above expression, like all terms 
.ift this paper, .wilTbe use^in a geryeric rather than specific, way. While there 
are significant consideration 'which surround the'^specific definitions of these 
terms (e.g., heajcount students versus FTE students), jn general these corisi- 
derations will .n-ot be adcfressed within this paper. However, examples of specific 
definitions of terms will be given when it is felt tnese examples "are aecessa*y 
''to understand the generic basis of the term. For^eximplej the. target population 
in the above' expression could be defined as a headcoLjnt of all 1'7 to 25 year 
olds who reside within a state. * 

■ ^ \ 
^ The proposed expenditure componentof the overall comdosfte index of state effort 



can be written in shorthar^d notation as: 



\ 



^ State & Local Expenditures - Total TuitiQl i • 



Total Personal Income 



Thi& component, like the enrollmen-t component, works irl relati\^ rather than^ 

' ■ • , ; . ^ ■ ' . ■ ' - , ' ■\ 

absolute terms. Because state and local e^xpendttures areydividedNDy total per- 

sonal income, a poof state and a r;ich state are. put on equal footingXfor purposes. 

• . ■ ' ■ . \ ■ * 

of measuring their efforts in supporting higher education. oAs is ^suggested t?y 

^ ■" ' ' ' <^ ' ' ' ■ / \ * ' ' 

the above* relationship, tujtion also 'has' an iTitportant role. to play in the pro-' 

pos^d index of 5tate effort, '^^i nee' it enters the relationship with a negative 

,sigh, states are encouiraged to stabil^e or lower their tuitio/i^s if they want to 

achieve a liigh index of educational effort. , - ' ' ^ . 

t . . ■ 

. - ' / e ,7 . ' . , 

V ■ • ^ ' . • ' ■' . " • • * 

The. overall or composite index of state effort is calculated' as: 

• , •. ■ • ■ ■ . * * - • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ERJC 



\^7^^ Fffnrt - Students w state & Local Expenditures ~ Total Tuition 
otcrte cTTurt - j^^gg^ Population \ Tot?! Personal Income 



jSo that each state's index of effort can be used in vdetermining "that state's • ' 
total award, each state's composite index of effort is conv&rted into a per 
^student award. The state making the ¥SI%est ef'fort would have its index of *^ 
effort cojiverted into the full or maximum per student award. For illustration 
purposes, this full per stadent'-award is set at $100 per student. EveTy other 
State would have their index of effort- converted into a lesser per student 
awavd. ' The actual size pf every other state's per Student award would depend 
upon how closely th'ejy; index of effo-rt approxim'ated the index of effort of the ' 
best state. If a'particular state's- index of effort was 30 percent of the- ' 
index 6f effort for the highest state, theit lhat state would be eligible to 
receive 30 percent of the fu'H^per stu'dent award ~ or $30 per student for the 
current example, • . . ^ 



The total award to a state would^then be determined by multiplying its per 
stud^t award times the number of students who were enrolled in higher education 



in that state. Hence, a larg6 state mi'^ht receive more total dollars th^n a 
smaller state, not because- its per student award was higher, but because it 
haB enrolled mire students. But, it is also^possible that a smaller state 

might receive more dollars than a larger state if the smaller state was making 

: ^ ^ \ 

a more substantial educational effort than the larger state and if it had a 

suffTctent number of students enr^fled 1n institutions within the state. . 



A brief summary of the calculations involved in the propos'^ meti]od of.finan- 

■ / , " ' ' . ^ . ^ ■ ■ 

zyx^ is given bj^the following table- . . , 
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states 

' 1" 
-2- 
3 



/ -49 
,'50 



Index of tffort . 
. Highest 



Comparativl 
Effort 

1.00 



Lowest 



Per Student 
Award 

$100 



Number of 
Students 

200,000 



Total 
Award 

$20,000,000 



,10 



10 



100 ',000 



1,000,000 



For the interested reader,' Append/lx A contains several "real data" examples of 
the above calculations. 



Each: State would be given the .widest, po^ible latitude in determining how. they, 
spent their total federal awar/d. For example, a. state migl^t use their award - 
to do jone or more of 'the foll/jwing: i ' - -. ■ • 

-Expand a student aid/program that they are currently operating 

— Develop and^fund a new form of stiTdent aid - ^ - 
-More fully fund an existing student aid program 

— Contract wi th o()rfvate institutions for programmatic services • 
-Provide general assistance grants^^to both public anrl priva'te institutions " 
-Use these, fe^deral revenues to offset revenue losses, from tuition reduce 

tions. r ' •' ' ' 



This list, of course,!; is not exhaustive. The'int^t here is that the states 
would have substanti<|n latitude, much as they now have in federal revenue sharing. 

to spend these federal dollars in ways which tf hey feel are iriost 'appropriate 

■ • t . ... 

given the specific and ^ften unique circumstances of each state. ^The only fe- ' 
stricti on would be that these dollars would have to be spent on programs to 
support higher'^educati'bn. Of course a state could alwa^ choose to Substitute 



some or al] of these federal dolJars for its own dollars. However,, this action 
would be reflected in that state's effort index the next year, and they would- 
find themselves with fewer federal dollars to spenja. "Hence, there is a buil-t- 
in .incentive in this method of financing for maintenance of state-level efforts 

< . ■ ... 



&■ .... ' ''V 
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. ' ^ ' y jHE POLICY PLATFORM ' ' ^ 

\^ All financing proposals are based upon and support a feet of values. This sec- 

^tion lays out some of the crucial values and judgments which lie behind the 

■ ' . * ■•. " 

method of, financing which w^s proposed in the previous section. * 



Federal/state relationships should^be characterized more by incentives 'and free 

choice than h\(^ legislative mandates and legal requ1reme>its . "Whi 1g I't would be 

desirable if the/ exact response of each and every state to the proposed* OJethod 

.of financing could be predicted prior to its enactment, such a prediction rs 

* * . . . • ^ 

a p^racti car impossibility. On*the other hand, the incentives that the proposal 

^ sets up for states^^^^tO^enroll more students, to lower tuitions, arid tO' financial 

support higher -education are clear and it is felt that most, .if not all, states 

will respond in an appropriate manner to these incexiti ves . ' 

* - * . 

^.States have. the primary responsibility for providing higher education services. 

"Hence, federal programs should support and reinforce state effort;s in away 

\ 

that wilUpromote federal objectives. Most -e^:i sting proposc^ls require that . 

' . ' - ■ 

, many states change their financing mechanisms for higher education if they were 

to benefit optimally from the i^pef^osed federal initiatives. They have the un- 
desirable characteri^stic of .providing incentives ^o the respective states tp^ 
move toward- a si-ngle, common approach* to financing liioher education. The. pro - 
posal put forth iV/lJfiiT'paper is designed t6 create just the opposite effect. 
Under this proposal, each state is^encouraged to develop iFunding-^strategies and 
programs that will work best in that state. , * ^ ' 

ERIC , ^ . ' , ■ \ 




■ V ' ' * * * ■ ■ ' ■ " ■ ' 

Federal initiatii/es should encourage states to maintain, if not increase, 
their^upport for pes tsecondary education-. Existing proposals often provide 



incentives to'^tates to reduce their financial support of postsecondary^educa- * 
ti.on ^ to suBstitute federal doll a>5S for state dollars:. While^it-is true that 



.many states have cont^iued to general ly.^^upport hdgher education, even after 

• • ■ . ' \ \' > : ' % / .: . . . ■ 

new federal programs have b^en enacted, there are many informed individuals 

who .feel strongly thaV this- trend may not cfontiaue.- The^e individuals point 

out th^' mahy significant a'nd'oftert new demands which are Sei^ng made upon sta'te 



budgets. They cite studies Jpfj^g^^ ^hai higher education iV slipping in' • 

' • • '^0f r ■ . . . ■ ' 

■jmportance in- the eyes of<,Tiiany"i0divi'duals at the statq^ iQvel.' Now may be a ' 

pwpitious moment ^n history for the federal government to assert the principle 

that jt ifl/ill help states* to shoulder the responsibility of funding highet educa- 

tion; but only if states are willing to continue their efforts. Beyond this, ' 

it is well known that th\re are marke^ differences in the efforts which the 

Afferent states make in support of hio^r education. It ts /time that the states 

makTiJjg these comparatively poor effo^s'be'' given a strong incentive to substan-v 

tially improve on their eifforts. Th^ sja^uld know that if they make additional ^ 

g . * ■ ' ■ 

efforts, that the federal government wil 1 do likewise. At the same time, those 

states that have been making a strong effort should continue to receive signi- 
ficant federal dollajjs so thaj th^ can further strengthen their strong efforts. 
The proposed method*of financing, becausis it distributes funds^on the* basis of 
state efforts, is offered as* a way of potentially accomplishing this ^bi nation, 
of incentives and support. 



ii 
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As ha.s al. read^ been pointisclrQiLt, there- is a bui ft-in- ;lncentive-wi-thTn th,e - •- - 

' ^ v ■ . ' ■ » ' • ■ , 

• proposal 'for 'states to stabilize.br even lower tuitions . Because of a minus 

sign on total tui^tions, sta4fes in which tuitions\ere reduced would be judged 
as making a larger effort." Individual states. inaj(' do this, in different ways 
.depending- upon. the circumstances that exis,!. 'For ..example, a state with Gqo.-s 
siderable \private education may decade that a new. student aid programj"n whfch 
students receive enough aid to allow them to atte^^^rivate institutions isy 
the, beat way to go. this program.might be'based on the premise that such a 

• program wou.ld allow private .institutions to hold. the mark, on tuitions because' 
tj^s program|wouJd result in the%e institutions being fully: enrol led. Anotfier 
state wHIj- consjderabVe public education might ^ecide -to -lower public tuitions 

■. ■ : •. 

and cover the looses in institutional revenue" with the. federal funds*. In 

•• ' ' ' ■ . . . 

effecj:^this pi^opos.al asks^the. federal government to take a stance on tuitions 

■i. . f 

-a staoce that tuition levels in both public and private institutions should 

V - • . fl > ' » A 

be kept; as- low as circumstances will permit, ' ' ^ . 

Federal programs should >be designed to provide incentives to spates to develop 
programs .that will increase student^ access. Given what is knWn today, other, 
'than 16wer tuitions^ there is no one^best way on a national basis to brinV > 
about more enrollments: ,Rattier,^each s^tate .yifi 1 1 have to seek out the best^ 
combinati^on of .methods/ Depending on the state, some oV/ all, of thq follpwj^ng 

approaches may be used: ^ \ ' - . 

' • - <^ ^ ■ ■ " ^ 

— Giving^"more student aid to lowipcdhife s.tu^dents 

/Making h-igTf^f education opportunities^ more geographical ly access1(ble' 
rnltiajing new programs in which there is substantial/ interest among 
those who are currently not enrolled* 



-Giving ihcome- supplements to students from the lowest incoifie families 
-Expanding the junior college system , ; 

It would be folly at best to^^ifeink that any one of these approaches should ;be 
encouraged on a national basis. But what may te folly on a national basis ^ . 
may be just what the doctor ordered orv a state or local basis. 'The judgment ' 
is made that we as a nation cTre apt to get more wtal access by creating, 
natiolial incentives for access , and then allowing each state to design access 
promoting programs whic+i are best suited to that state than by any other-^' 
approach. , . • 

■ . ■■•a * ■ ' ' . • „ ■ • - y . ■ 

In, Tight of changes in the age^pf majority and the lowering of residency re- 
quirements j federal, programs, should encourage each s-^e to take respbnsibili ty 
^ for the education of all persons within the state regardless of where those 
ft persons attended high schoGfT/ ' ' 

; • The proposed method of financing, because i^ gives" credit to the state in which . 

- t u ' ' ■ ■ . 

i - , . ^ . 

a student enrolls, encourages states, at least for purposes ofJobtaining federal 
funds,, to accept out-of-state students. 'Thi^ incentive to acce^ou|:-of -state 
studentsvhas the added a^dvantage of encouraging students to attend that insti- 
tution which th'ey th^nk will best meet their needs, whetheiH or not it is located 
in the state in which they currently reside. ^ 

X There is implicit in the proposed method of financing a judgment that overall 
access is more ^important than, targetted aqcess. This is'best illustrated with 
the help of a brief example* Even If there were to be achieved on a national ' 
basts an equal distribution of students by income origins, but overall higher 

ERIC 




education parti cfpati on' droBged from'say 50 to 30 percent; most^indivi duals 

probably woa Id.- -feel that thes nation was worse off. H$nce, the proposed method 

■ ■ . ■ ' ■ . 

of financing is designed" to focuS' national attention on the importance of 

• ■ ■ ' " • I ' ■ 

keeping overall -participation >:ates ; hi^ih . Targetted participation should be 

addressed with very narrow ,^ut certainly not small , targetted federal aid 
programs. Many individuals feel that the current ai'd , programs do not go' far 
enough in aiding studfer\ts with low income backgrounds^^ Rai^sing the participa- 
tion yates of these individuals has been more difficult than most suspected^ 
Hence, there is a growing sentiment that programs are going to have to be de- 
signed to meet more than just the tuition costs of these^ students. Part of the 
problem is that funds in current .student aid programs gradually have been di- 
rected towards hjgher and higher income students. It is unlikely that these 
trends will be halted until federal programs which meet the nee'ds of the majority 
are put into place so that targetted programs can become just that.'.' The proposed 
method of financing most certainly is not a targetted student aid program. It 
may, however, bB one good way to, meet the needs of the majority. If. this pro- 
posed method of financirjg^ were enacted ^on a reasonably large scale, it might 
then allow truly targetted student aid programs to emerge. * * * ' 

The proposed method of firtcTncing attempts to treat states equitably* Unlike 
matching proposals, it doe5 not give a distinct advantage to wealthy states.' 
Unlike some federal programs which distribute dollars ^just on the basis of 
population, 'it recognizes that personal vicome must also be taken into account. 
Equally populouis states, because of dif'fering. financial circumstances-, are 
not equally able to support higher education. Hence, the proposed method 



depends ^bn an in^ex relative financial -efforts. Because the proposed ^ ' • 

inde;f( of effort is based on relative rather than absolute^ Enrollment and ex- 

* / " • ■ , ' 

penditure measjjres, small and poor states in general should be able'to compete 
fairly with large and rich states. Of .course, no comparison of'^'states is ever, 
going to "be able to take into account all the ijnportant distinctions; but the 
proposed method of financing does incorporate some, of the'most irfiportant fac- ' • 
tors, and hence, is a^'step in the right direction. ^ • , ^ 

There should be an- autojnatiq'^w.ay in which federal support of higher education 

0 ^ 

can taT^ i^nto account inflation. The 'proposed method of fi'nanci ng-iias this- 
capability. As states spend more to try and keep pace with inflation, these 
efforts will be reflected in their effort" index, aad they will, receive addi- 
tional federal dollars. State level spending to keep pace with' infUti on is 
just^as much an effort on their part to support higher education as are lower 
tuitions' or i'arger enrollments, and hence, it is automatically and. directly 
included in the, expenditures tenff in the'prqposed index* of effort. 

there is no national solution to private education that caq be applied in all 
states. The private sector-is dominant in some states and nonexistent in 
Others. Still 'the, proposed method of , financing does address, albeit in a / 
somewhat indirect way, the question of support for private education. It does 
this by giving states a rather strong set of incentives to recognize the con-^ 
tributions that private institutions are making to higher education within 
their statejs. If the proposed method of financing were to be enacted, private ^ 
institutions then would be able to make the following argument in each state. 
First, "their enrollifients, whether derived from in-state or out-of-state students. 



are helping the st^te get additional federal dollars. 'Second, if private 
in^/tiTutions are under-enrolled or if they are forced to rai;^e tlfeir tuitions';/ 
th^n the state will lose federal dollars. Third, state expenditures that/v 
directly or indirectly assist private institutions are weighted equally with 
state expenditures that benefit- public institutions. Jhese \rguments, albng 
vdth a' Mholia'set of ot^ier factors ulirelated' to the proposal , should ,$6Ids tan 

tially strengthen the private institutions* abilitiles to obtain public suppoH 

. ^ • : \ 

at the state level. . . . . 

While it may not be obvibug at :first glance, the proposecLmethod of financing 
does include incentives for^the states to maintain a resasonable balance between 
expenditures and enrollments. This *incenti\^e exists because the index -of state 



effort is dete/liiined by multiplying relative expenditures times relative enroll- 
ments. In effect, each of these kinds of effort becomes a multiplier for the 
othq,r kind of df€art. A state t}^a% is making & large enrollment effort will 
not have* a la^ge composite index of effort unless its expenditure effort is 
also corvsi(|Brable. /Conversely, a state that is making -oi large expenditure effort 
will not have a IWg^ composite index of effort urilesS its enrollment effort 
is dls6 considerab/ie. In this w-ay then, tlje prcfpos^l encourages each state td 
explicitly. , consider th^proper balance between the vari^Dus components' of effort. 
Irya/l^ter sectiory, a (modification to the metfiod of financing will be introduced 
vv|'icn jl/ould allow* the federal government to weight various components of effort 
diffe^l^ently. Tnese weights are important to the curre'nt discussion because ^ 
cth^y /would allow the federal government to influence the balance that is** 
si/ruck in eacif state between its enrollment and expenditure efforts. 
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The federal bureaucracy which- would be required to operate this program would 

■ - - -, - - . 

be exceptionally small. All of the s^nall amounts of data required to determine 
state e'ffortare readily available. The effort require^ to distribute the fufids 
to the states, would be sma^l because so few strings W9iulNd. I^e attached. Unlike 
s6me o.ther federal programs, the operational aspects of rilnning this^prqgrami 



would be neither cumbersome or burdensome. 



The policy pl atform for the proposed methoti of financing, then,, consi^ of 

. \ / , N 

the following value? and Judgments: , ^ 

1. Federal/State relationships should be built on incentives a;id 
free choice. 

^ 2. States have the primary responsibility for pf$rviding hjjigher. 
• edj^cati on* services , and hence, federal programs should support 
aod reinforce state efforts; i 

0 • 

3. Fedferal programs ^should encourage states to continue, and in 
many cases increase, their dollar support of higher education. 

\ ' \ ' ' . ■ 

4. Federal programs should enqourage states to^stabilize or, 'if 

*^possible, to lower tuitiorj( levels. 

^ • ' ' ' ' / 

5. Federal programs^. should encourage states to develop programs 

that will increase student access. 

6. States, whether rich or poor, whej;h6r large or small, should 
have an equitable chance to compete for federal dollars. 

r. 

is:. ■ / - ■ • . ' 



Federal support toStates should automatically iti-crease when 
States are forced to ^pend more to keep pace with inflation. 

■ ■ • ■ ■■ ]. 

Federal programs- should encourage States to re<:odnize and support 
j)rivate institutions.} / , -•'."! 

* . ^ ' ■ ' * - , ■ i 

States shpuld be encQuraged to maintain a proper balance lietween' 
expenditures and ^nr^llmenta', betwe^ ciuality and quantity. . ^ 



The federaj/fcureaucr^cy 'should be kept as small ^los-sible. 



.CONTRIBUTION NATIONAL OB',^ECTIVES 



This section addresses -the cpntributions that thh proposed method of financing 

-could make to the objectives that were 4eveToped by the National Commission on 
' , -^.^ • > ■ ' . 

the Financing of Higher 'Education. ' The Natipnal Commission suggested eight 
-objectives: ^access, choice, student oppdrtuni tx^ educational diversity, insti- 
tutional excellence, institutional independence, institution-al Accountability, 
• and adequate financing. . * " ' , ^ ^ , 

Access — The Commission's definition was: « " ^ > . 

^ Each individual should bis able to enroll in some fqrm of post-. ^ < 

secondary education appropriate to thati person 's_ needs , "capa- 
^ bility, and n\otivation. ^ 



.Overall enrollments' are ao, important^, copi^nent of th^ proposed index of^state 
effort, -and hence, there is created .fc^direct* state level incentive for promotini 

.access. The proposed index also encourages, the stabilizatfpn or'low6ring of ^ 
tuitions, and hence, there is created an additional indirect' incentive for 
access. Finally, the proposed index, by including state and local expenditures 
encourages states to adequately fund higher education, and adequate blinding has 
a significant impact on access? 

Choi ce - The Commisslionj.s definition was: ' •> . 

' : ■ \^ 

Each individual s:hould have a reasonable choice among'^those. insti- 
- tutions of postsecondary education that have accepted him or her 
■for admission. ' ' . 



The proposal contributes to this objective in two ways. First, uQder the- prg- 

ppsalj states are given direct dol.lar incentives -to accept out-of-stat'e stucfen 

These incentives are important because if^more states were wiMing to lower 

. \heir barriers to the interstate mobility of student , 'student choice would be 

expanded substantially. Second, the proposal does create some additional in- 

••. ■ - _ _ ■ ' • . r ' ' . 

centives for those states which have a significant private sector to suV^ort 

^ Shat sector. To the extent that private institutions, get additional* support 

tn appropriate ways from .the states, student 'choice will be' expanded'.^ . 

, - — _ . . . ■ •■ 

Student OpportCinity - The Commission ''s definition was : 

4>ostsecpndary education should make available academic assistance 
and counseling that will enable each individual, according to his 
or her need$, capability, and motivation, to achieve his'or her 
educational objectives.* \ 

f ^ ■ ■ • 

It is probably fair to ScO' that most students have as one of their educati.onal 
Qbjectives the obtaining^f a certificate, degsee or diploma. This, means thajt 
students shdlild be. encouraged to remain ifi^school- until their educa-tional ob- 
jectives are realized. The proposed method of financing, then, contributes to 

■ ■ ■ ,- ' . , • 

this objective by counting all students , not just first-time enrol lees; a third 
'• ' . ' ■ ♦ ■ ■• , 

year student is" considered to'be just as important as a first -year student. . 

It is also afipropriate to point^ut that* under the proposed m|thod of.financing 
the states would abl o, at 'their discretion, to use their federal funds to 

develop specialized programs in the area of academic assistance air^ counseling. 

. / 

Educational Diversity - This objective was defined* In the following terms: 

^ , ■ ' ■ ' ' • • ' ' ' ■ . ' 'I 

1 Ppstsecondary education should. offer progisams o^ formal instruc- 
tion and other opportunities and engage fn research and public 
.service of sufficient diversity to be responsive to the 'changing, 
needs of individuals and society. on ' ^ 



By encouraging private education i by allowing states to develop those programs^ 

which' make 'the most sense for their state, and by not developing rigid, detailed 

♦ ■ • ■ . ' : _ . . 

national, progj-ams, the proposed method of flnaa^ing has the potential to irjake 
a modest contnbutl'on ll) a national objective of educational, diversity. " "* 

Instituti^onal Excellence" - The Commission's definition was: ^ . 



Postsecondary.^dilcation should strive for e'xcellence in all in- 
.^struction and'.otrer learning opportunities, and in research and 



pu blic - s ervice. 



Excellence requires adequate funds: While adequate- funding^ will not ins.ure 
excellence, it algjost invariably -is'-true that excellence ^annot be .had wi^out 
adequate., and ^f ten gbnerolis, funding. -Hence, the proposed index of effort 
does place a substant;al weight on state and loca.l expenditures. Furthermore', 
different institutions, wrll seek different" kinds of excel Tence - some in 
instruction, some in res^earch, and some in the :p,pportuni ti es €hey offer to 
■deprived students. Hence^ the proposed method 'of financing does not just 
count funding oT instruction and is not restricted to certain, types of insti-. 
tuti(^s. The deci-sion as to whith areas of excellence should be pursued is 



one that, is ^eh in this approach, to financing at the state level where insti 
"tutions^and state agencies can deal with these matters in a^n appropriate way. 



Institutional Independen'ce - The Corrmissioh's objective was: 

Institutions of postsecondary education'should have sufficient 
freedom and flexibility 'to maintain instttutional and. professional 
' integrity and to meet creatively and responsively their educational 
goals.' " 

LnstitutionaV indepemience has several dimensions. In partV independence >is 
a function of not depending too much on , one source of funding. In general. 



under .the proposed me'tKod of financing, both the federaV government and state 
and local governments would te encouraged to fund jiigher education. However, 
this methpd'of financing could lead to federal funds in this program drying up 
for a particular state if that state decided to cut back on its educational - 
efforts. On the other hand*, an individual state would know that the federal 
government would "^not cut back on its support via this, program simply because 

that state held decided. to increase its own ilipport of fjigher education) In 

"i J , • . ^ 

fact, under "thkis methoctof financing, the federal government would^increaTe its 

funding of a particular state if that state decided to mof*e fully support higher 

education. Jn part, instftutional independence is ci* function of adequate fund- 



ingVanc^this proposal, as has already been pointed out, encourages thfs. 



Fin^il1,j^^ institutional ind&pB^^4^r^ in part, is a function of Rrogr'ammatic ' 
controls Under tljis praposal ; thelfederal goverrpent would not be.a:^1:errtpfing 
tOL substitute 1t^ judgments on prognlhis for J;hat of the institutions and states-. 



Institutional AcQOuntability -7 ^tie Cormiss ion's definition wasr ' 

Institutions of postseconda'ry educatipn should use financial and 
other resources efficiently and effectively and employ procedures 
^ that enable thps.e who provide the resources to determine whether 
^those' resources are being usexl to achieve desired o.utcdmes. 

o ■ 

f , ' 

" > ■. f " ■ * 

This method of financing could have arf impact on the current systeSn of accoun- 
tability. Because students and institutions would not receive support directly 
from the federal, government, there would be i lessening T3i,f pressures on students 
and institutions for accountability to the federal ^government. On the other 
hand, because students aijd institutions would receive more of their support 
directly from states, there would be increased pressures for state-level accoun- 
tability. ^ ;• 

. .. . . 22 \ . ■ / V .. 
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Adequate Financing' ^- The final .Commission 'objective was; ' 

' ' ' J V \ 

• Adequate financial resources shpuld be provided for the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives. This is a responsibility, lih'at should be 
\ slfared by* a combination of^public and private sources, including 
federal, state, and local- governments , students and tJieir f ami lies 
and other concerned*' organizations and itidividuals . 



At least as regards Estate and'federal sources, as "has already been^ pointed- out 

on several occasions, this method of financin<3 does encourage adequate funding. 

. " ' * /■■''■■»■ 

However j, to the extent that/thi§ proposal encourages lower tuitions, it re- 

' • • • • " . • ' • "V., ■...../ - ' ^ . 

duces thtit source of revenues " ■ , ' • • 

^ ■ ' .- , 

' • ^ . ■ / ■ , . ■■ • f. t 

These then are the National >^oi^mission objectives and the potential coritri-Jb'ufcions 
to these objectives of the proposed method of financing. It is clear that the 
proposal, by itself, does not completely satisfy any one of these objectives; 
however,, the proposal does have the potential to make a meaningful con^tributi on 
to most of these objectives. . . ' '\ ' . 

' • / . . . • . " \ 



^ ' . •' ANCILLARY. DETAILS 



"^AThtpse details "arfe^not central to the basic ,pr^p03al that has been presented, 
but their ^^ption migTit mjake the basic proposal much mare attractive, . ♦ 

It may 'be useful to allow the. different terms in the index of effert to b* '* 

\/ ■ • ■ ' ' ■ ■ \ ■ 

T weighted differently. For example, the earlier expre^^ron for state effort 
might ^e made to include .these weights in, the. following way^\^i-^^ ;.^^ 

■J^ '^1 X students . ' ^W^ X Expenditures — X Tuitibn 

^ Sfke Effort f x Target Population ^~ ^ X Personal Income, v . 

Jhese policy weights would allow the fed^al government to^ give different weights 
to its various' objectives. For e>tample, by making greater than W^V the 
federal government can place more weight on states decreasing tuitions than 

• on states 443^re"asing their expenditures. 'By rrtaking greater than the 
federal government can place more weight on increased dollars efforts than on. 

- increased enrollment efforts. As was mentioned earlier, these weights, along 
with the fact that the proposed index, of effort is multiplicative, could result 
in the federal government having a silgnificant degree of influence on the ^ 
balance that is struck in each state between its components of efforts. , 



Second, it may be useful to disaggregate some of the terms in the expression * 

for state effort. ' In parti,cul&r,-it may^e appropriate tcT^disaggcegate the 

< . .. • . ■ ■ ■ ' 

V 

personal income term as follows: / ' 

Total Personal Income = X Total Personal Income of Low Income Families^ + 
^ \ * W^^ X Total Personal Income of Middle Income Families + 

W^^^. X Total Personal Income of High Income Families 

■ 24 ' . ■ . • • 
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The advantage of this disaggregation is that i t wodt| allow different weights 
to be fJiaced on the dollars^in each 4ncome grouping/ For; exam by makifig 
W" )ess th-an W and , ^the federal government] tould' explicitly recognize 

■ . • ■ ' VB; '5''';' ' ' >\ . 

that less of^the budget of a low income family ^iS^^itvaiUble fo supporting h\gh 

. , . . ■ -:^^MH'' ' . ^ ' 

ediication - either directly or through the tcii? /^^tiem -r than is available from 

middle and high income families. ^ < , ^ 

It. may also be useful to disaggregate the studsjrtli 'term. For "example, 'a dis- 
ti notion could/be made between lower division /^Ife^^^ grady^te ' 

students. Thi's distinction would allow the ^ffeUe^Et; government to reflect its 
objectives in this area bylipplying differ^fcl^^^^ each of these types 

of students. Similarly, the target populattoi^Hq^iilcl be d&composecl i^nto several 
age groups and differeiit weights applied to enrf^tlfftents from each of these age 
groups . i 



Another useful modification to the proposed,Ji^4^^^ effort might be to expli- 
citly recognize that different states hav^ qtiiitip^different age profiles. The 
number of senior citizens in Florida is a tUs^Sic case. This refinement couM 
be introduced into the expenditure's component l|ir]!; the following wgyr 

' ^ ' - ^ 7^1 ' ■ . . ^ ' ■ 

W-| X Expenditures - Wg ^ Ttff^^^^^ 

. , ' W2 X Working Pop(fXati0ril ^ 

— ^ :^ — ;/ ^ — ■ ■ ' ,i " 

y Personal Income of Low I ncpwe Families . 
4 ^ " Low Incofte Working. Populatibni^' ^ • ; r 



" . "* -■ 

* ' . f ■ * ' ' ' 

^ . ^ ' ' ■ . ^- . ■ ^ ■ J 

If the Avorking population were defined as i/fidi'vi duals who were 25 to 60 years 

• » ^ , r , • . 

of age,^ then a state. would not be penalized because it Kad a high proportion 

of young or old persons in its population. \ , ^ . ' * 

^ ■ , ' ■ . • . ■ . •■ . 

Finally^ there is the matter of definitions* One "of the strong p^^ts o'f this 



. method of financing is* that the gpnen'c definitions cou^ be ad^justed qui.te 
easily to reflect current federal policy. For example^, students cotild be-'de- 
fined" as postsecohdary students instead of higher education students. Expen- 
ditires" could be defined as including capital, 4s well ais operating, expendi- 
turWv Tuition 'cduid be expanded to include stud&nt chacges*. - The ^toundaries 

' " ■ ■ ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ . ■ • ' ' t 

between low, middle, and high incomes could be changed. By^acjjustment^ in^ 
these definitions, then, states could be.given additional incentives to con- 
»sider federal policy i.n the design of their programs* 



A: 



. ■ \ 
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CRITICISMS 



Thi^ section records and responds to several of the more important criticisms 
which have been raised to date about the pV^oposed method of financing. 



The first criticism is that there is ifo need to spend previous federal dollars 
providing new and additional incentives to states to support higher education. 
Some would claim that states are already supporting higher education and that 
federal dollars could best be spent on other programs. As has already been 
noted, not everyone is comvi need that past patterns of ever increasing levels 
of state support are guaranteed or even likely. Hence, new and* additional state 
incentives may be a useful addition to the current pattern' of state and federal 
relations. In addition, there are some who would argue that currently there 
is a much too disparate effort being made ^s between the highest effort states . 
and the lowest effort states. Hence, it may be^ppropriate for^the federal 
government to set up a sys'tem of additional incentives that nright influence 
some of these lower effort states to increase their efforiT. At the same time, 
it would be unwise and counte^f)roducti ve to exclude from this program those 
states that currently are making a high effort. ,It is clear that these states 
value higher education and probably are prepared to mak^ wise uses of any 
federal dollars that are given to them.. 



A second criticism is that this method of financing does not sufficiently tar 



ERIC 



gdt federal funds. As has -already, been poiqied out» this proposal does not 
seek to target funds 9n a national basis. This proposal 'is based on the pre- 
mise that targetting can bes^ be done-^on a state -by -state basisc The best 
that can be hoped for is that this state level targetting have behind it some 



, sJ:rong'and explicit fedisral incentives. It has also been noted that if, this 
proposal were enacted as a basic support program, that it then might become" 
easier for the federal government to develop other programs which were much ' 
more targetted than current federal programs. For example, targetted programs 
for low income students" could be developed without a requirement that these 
programs provide substantial benefits to middle income students. 

* 

A third criticism has been, that this method of financing does not leavGb the 
federal government _wi th enough control over the funds wh-ich it commits to 
this program. This method of financing is* based on the premise that the federal 
'^government should be result and not control oriented. It should be .interested 
in securing lower tuitions, mare enrollments, and greater levels of aggregate 
state spending. How states accoDiplish this should be left to the states. 

& ' - ■ ' . ■ • ' ' 

The final, cr'iticism has been that federal funds would be better distributed to 

States on the basis of need rather than effort. The argument, is made by^some 

that federal spending shpuld compensate for lack of state spending so that 

more equal educational opportunities *^arfe available to all. If federal funds " 

were unlimited, these criticisms might be valid. The practical fact is that 

compensatory' federal programs are likely to lead to states substituting federal 

dollars for state dollars. It is unlikely that the federal government could 

ever afford to take over all, or even very muclrtf, the burden of supporting . 

higher education which is currently shouldered. by tffe states. Many individuals 

have felt for a long time that limited federal funds can h&ve more of an impact 

■if they are us^ed in an incentive rather than a compensatory fashion. 



' N - FUTURE PLANS 

There are still many details of this ^method of financing that need to be 
• examined. Beyond this there is a need to'decide on the scale at which this 
program could ""and should be introduced* There is still work to be done on 
deciding where the funds for tKis program might best come from (e,q., which 
programs sfioukKft replace) °^nd what modifications in other programs might - 
be possible and desirabje if this method of financing were adopted. 7 

. In spite of all of the work which still -needs to be accpmplished, the 'work 
to date has convinced the authors that there is considerable merit to this 
method of financing. It seems .unli!<e]y, for a variety of reasons, theft fede 
ral programs will in the long run stc^y as committetl to 4irect student aid as 
they are now. At a minimum^ other alternatives should be developed and de- 
bated. The proposal made in this paper is offerred in this spirit* As part 
'of a package that .includes highly targetted student aid programs, this pro- 
posal offers a new direction for federal financing. " ' 

• ■ 

< ■ o 

. • • • 
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) appendix a; , * " . ~ 

■ ' exemplary' results ] . „ . 

Depending dn the particular formulattdn of the equation for state effort in 
this financing proposal, a wide varj^ty of allocation patterns can be prbiLiced, 
Tire follov/ing pages exemplify pree investigations of the effect of the finan- 
cing plan using three distincj sets of "policy" parameters. Statistical data 
'used in>. these singulations was^extracted from a variety of published aad com- 
puterized federal data sources. References to these sources appear at the end 
of this appendix. , , ' 

The first alternative can be represented by the following equation: 



State Expenditures Going Directly to Institutions 
+ State Student Assistance Grants — State Tuition 

State Effort =:\MeiTues . - — 

:)tare trrort \ ^^^^^ Personal Income 



w [ state Student Population 
" State Population 



This yields the following results when a maximum student award is set at $100, 
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TABLE 1 - 


- 








* » 

Rank State 


of 


Comparative 


Per Student 


Number of 






Effort- 


Effort 


Award 


Students 


Total Av;ard 




" 1 Ari zona , 


1.007 


1.000 


lOQ 


83,572 


8,357,200 




- 2 Washington ' ♦ 


.846 


' -.840 


83 


138,871. 


M. 662, 409 




3 Idaho ^ 


. -.815-. 


.809 


80 


29,408 


2,379,507 


^ ■ 


4 Wyoming 


.812 


.806 


80 


12,76^ 


1 ,028,881 


/ 


5 Utah * 


.811 


.805 


80 


69,308 


5,579,901 




6 California • , 


.780 


' .775 


77 


889,440 


68,896,532 




7 Hav/aii 


.701 


. .697 


69 


27,662 


* 1 ,9'26,711 




8 New Mexico 


.605 


• .601 


60 


39,259 


2,357,546 




9 Louisiana 


.603 


.599 


59 


110,203 


6,603,526 




10 North Dakota 


.504 


.500 


50 


'25,-564 


1,278,983 




11 Wisconsin 


.451 


.448 


44 


55,650 


2,493,044 




12 Alaska 


. .448 


.445 


44 ■ 


^5,949 " 


264.749 


13 Mississippi 


■ .447 


.444 . 


44 


62-,943 


2,795,554 




14 Texas 


.432 


.429 


42 


390,326 , 


16.763,1 18" 




15 Kansas 


.427 


.424 


42 


=--^4^,379 


4,002,337 


) 


16 Colorado 


^ .388 


Q • 385 


38 


99,763 


.3,843,348 




17 Oregon 


.-361 


. .358 


.35 


80,506 


■2,882,735 




18 Kentucky 


.357 


.354 


35 


86,674 


,. 3,072,450 




19 West Virginia 


.351 


. .348 ' 


. 34 


159,309 . 


■5,548,964 




20 Illinois^ 


.350 


.348 


34 


347,742 


12,096,583 




21 Montana " 


.340 


.338 


. ' 33 


J 3, 444 


454,223 




22 Minnesota 


.284 


.282 


28 


132,293 


3,733,605 




23 Arkansas 


.272- 


.270 


27 ° * 


. 47,640 


1.287,784 




24 'Oklahoma 


.271 


.269, 


' 26 ; 


101,059 


2,716,004 




25 Michigan. 


.264 


.263 


26 


315,721 


8,291 ,030 


/ 


26 North 'Carolina " 


•224 , 


.223 


22 


130,736., 


2,910,711 


1 


27 Florida I 


.211 


.209^ 


2(r 


186,593 


3,907,626 




28 Nebraska 


.200 




19- 


62,525 


1,239,590 




29 South Carolina 


.187 


.186 


18 


5&,316 


1,044,974 




30 Georgia , 


.187 


.185 


18 


116,953 ° 


2.167,639 




31 Delaware 


.157 


. .156 


-15 


16,244 


254 ,€12 




32 Alabama ' 


.156 


.155 


' . . 15 


. 93,743 


1 ,448,635 




33 New York 


.155 


.154 


15 


750,332 


11.536,132 




34 Marylan^d . . 


.139 


.138 


13 


122,247 


1,686,253 




35 Missouri 


.123 


.122 


12 


147,208 


1,801,555 




'36 South Dakota 


.122 


.121 


. 12 


26,600 


321 ,798 




37 Indiana 


.107 > 


.107 ^ 


10 


175,350.^ 


1 ,870,084 




,38 Iowa ' ^ ^ 


.100 


.099 ' 


9 


'96,050 


953,934 




^^9 Virginia 


.082 


.081 


8 


104,372 


848., 43^^ 




40 Nevada ' 


.031 


.'031 


•3 


1,712 


5,243 




41 New Jersey 


.020 


.020 


1 


165,89a, 


• 327,388 




.42 Maine 


' .014 


.014 


1 


23,144^ 


31,567 




43 Connecticut 


.010 


\ .010 


1 


106,748 


110,382 




.44 . Rhode Island . 


. - .097 


.000 . 


0 


35,200 


0 




45 Ohio ^ 


- ..103 


.000 


0 


336,803 . 


0 




46 Pennsylvania ' 


- .1^ 


.000 


.0 


.,-339»706 


0 




47 / Tennessee 


- -.150 


.000 ||k> 




121,282 


- 0 




^48 Massachuse^tts 


. - .343 


.000 ^ 


0 


243,150 


0 




' 49 New Hampshire 


- .474 


.000 


• 0 


24.893 


0 




50 -Vermont 


- .749 


.000 ' 


0 


17,886 


0 




yS\ District of Columbia 


-2.338 


.000 


0 


53,519 


0 




TOTAL AWARDS TO ALL STATES 


$212,783,079 
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Th'e reader should npte especially the eight states jn Table 1 where the subtrac 
tion*of tuition revenues produces negative indices of state effort. 

■ \ - f - ■• ■ ' • ■ • ■ ' 

The second investigation (Table 2) shows the effect of removing state tuition 
revenue from, the previous equation for state effort. Thus, the revised formula 
for the inciex of 5,tate effort.is: 



rstate^Expenditures Going Direct Ij^ to Institutions 

+ State Student Assistance Grants 

State Effort = V - State Personal Income 



X I ^tate Student Populatio n 
State Populcition 



Again, the information in Table 2?3S based on a ^mSximum student award of $100. 




i 
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Rank State > 

.1 - Utah 

2 . Arizona 

3 North Dakota 
'4 Wyoming * 

5 Washington 

6 Idaho 

7 California 

8 Colorado 

9 New Mexico 

10 District of Columbia 

11 Hawaif ' 

12 South Dakota 

13 Oregon 

14 Nebraska ^ , ^ 
15' Mississippi 

. 16 West Wirjginia 

17^ Kansas 

18^^ Louisiana 

19 New York 

20 Wisconsin 

21 Minnesota 

22 Iowa ' " • ' 

23 Rhode Island 

24 Vermont 
25. Michigan 

26 . Indiana 

27 Kentucky 

28 Texas 

29 Oklahoma 

30 Illinois ' 

31 • A>aska 

32 Montana 

33 North Carolina 

34 Missouri 

35 Massachusetts 

36 De,l aware 

37 Flprida 

39 Arkansas . 

39 Georgia 

40 Maryland 

41 Connecticut 

42 Al ab^ima 

43 Maine 

44 South Carolina 

45 fUri^ 

46 /New Hampshire 

47 / Pennsylvania 
v4$/ Virginia / 
^49 Tennessee ^ 
50 , New Jersey 
51. Nevada 



TABLE 2 

ex of ' Comparative Per Student Number of 



Effort 


tffort 


Award 


Students + 


Total Award 


. 1.674 


K^OO 


1 00 


69.308 


6.930 800 


1.422- 


.8% 


84 


83. 57*2 


1 0Q6 14d 

/ ) U ^ U ) 1 tt 


1..144 


.68\ 


68 


25 564 


1 7d6 356 

1 ) / tU ) oou 


1 .139 


.680^ 


68 " 


12 763 


868 120 

• OUO D 1 


1.122 - 


.670 


66 


' 138 871 

1 w U ) LI/ 1 


9 303 IQQ 


1 .099 


.656 ' 


65 


29 408 


1 ^530 028 

1 ) ^OU ) u^o 


1.094 


.653 


65 


889 440 


58 106 826 


1 .073 


' .641 


64 


99 763 


6 3Q0 308 

U ) OZ/U ) OUO 


..996 


* .595 


\ 59 


39 259 


2 33d 67/1 
^ >.oot > o / 1 


.993 
^ .909 


.593 


\ 


53 51Q 


3 1 75 088 

0)1/ 0 jUOO 


.543 


* \ 54 


27 662 


1 502 1Q7 


. .897 


.536 




' 26 600 


1 Z125 608 * 


.847 


'506 




80 50 fi 


^ 070 1*^1 

t > U / U > 1 o 1 


. 808 


483 


48 


62 525 


3 018 201 

0^ U 1 O } 1 


.804 


.480 


48 ^ 


62 QZ13 * 


3 023 1Q7 % 
0 s U^O y 1 ^ / >^ 


,794 


• 474 


t / 


1 5Q '^OQ 




.785 


469 




-/t 9 0/ 7 


t 9 ttO 9 000 


.780 


466 


46- 


110 203 


5 1 32 37d 
0 s 1 0^ ) 0 A t 


.762 


.455 


45 


750 1^ 


3d 1 25 Q25 

Ot 9 1 ^O )J7^0 


„.727 


.434 


43 


55 650 


2 ill6 8Q5 

^ 9 t 1 U ) 070 


.715 


.427 


42 
tt 




5 6Z18 081 

O 9 U to 9UO 1 • 


.701 ' 


.418 


41 


96 O^iO 


H Oltl AQO 

t 9 U 1 «^ 9 t-zU 


.683 


.405 


40 


35 200 


1 d36 3zn 

J 9 tOO 9 ot 1 . 


.671 


.401 


40 


17 886 


716 QQ3 

/ 1 U 9 ^70 


.667 


♦'398 


39 


315 721 


12 567 7Q0 

1^90U/ 9/^U 


.656 


.392 


39 ^ 


175 350 


fiv Q71 0d7 

U 9 0/ 1 yUt / 


.612 


.365 


\ ■ 36 


86 674 


3 167 387 
0 ^ 1 u / 9 00/ 


.596 


.356 


* 35 


390 326 


1 3 903 547 * 

1 0,9 ^UO 90t/ 


.593' 


.354 


35 


101 059 


3 ^77 140 

0 9 0 / 9 1 tu 


.547 


.327 


32 


347.742 


1 1 .365.459 


.534 


.319 


31 


5 949 


189 698 

1 0^ 9 u ^0 


.517 


.309 


30 ' 


13 444 

1 w J "T tt 


414 80fi 

t 1 -t 9 OU 0 


.504 


.301 


30 


130 736 


3 Q31 5d7 
09^01 9 ot / 


.488 


.292 


29 


147 208 


4 292 844' 

- t 9 ^ ^ ^ 9 ot t 


.484 


♦ 289 


■ 28 


243 150 

bt%J ) 1 %J\J 


7 026 073 

/ 9 U^U 9U / 0 


.481 


.287 


28 


16 244 


466 2d4 

tUU 9 ttt 


.449 


.268 




T8& 593 


5 002 063 

09UU^9UU«> 


.443 


.265 


26 


*47 6d0 

t/ s u tu 


1 261 617 

1 9 U\J 1 9 U 1 / 


.425 


.254 ' 


25 


116 Q53 


2 Q70 855 

£. 9 Z7 / U 9 OOS 


.419 


.250 


25 


122^ 2d7 


3 060 082 

0 9 UUU 9 UO^ 


.417 


.249 


24 


106 748 

1 UU ) / to 


2 660 7Z17 

L. 9 OOU 9 / t/ 


.395 


236 




-/O ) / to 


2 210 823 
^ 9 ^ 1 U 9 0^0 


.386 


. 230 


23 ' . 


23,144 


533.272 


.377 


.225 


22 


•56,316 


1,266,534 


..346 


■ .206 


20 


336,803 


6,950,335 


.328 


.196 


19 


' 24,893 


488,338 


.306 . 


.183 


18 


339,706 


6,214,562 


.285 


.170 


.17 


104,372 


1,^78,519 


.230 


.137° 


13 


121,282 


1,662^355 


.200 


.119 


11 


165,898 


1,979,585 


.044 


.026 


2 


1;712 


4,515 



TOTAL AWARDS TO ALL STATES $282 , 204 , 048 .4^ ^ 



In the last Investigation* state and local expenditures on higher education 
are replaced by actual institutional .current fund expenditures totaled for- 
public and private schools. Thus, the equation for tl^e third in\{estigation 



is: 



Total Institutional Current Fund Expend-itures 
State Effort = V State Perspnal Income 



State Student Population 
State Population 



Results from this formulation are reported in Table 3, again assuming a 



maximum $100 award per student. 
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TABLE 3 



Rank 



State 



1 District of Columbia 

2 Utah 

3 Vermont 

4 South Dakota 

5 Massachusetts 

6 North Dakota . 

7 Colorado • 

8 New Mexico 

9 Arizona 

10 Nebraska- 

11 California 

12 Wyoming 
13, Idaho 

J 4 Kansas 

;15 Rhode Island 

,16 Oregon 

17 ^ West Virginia 

18 . New Hampshire 

19 Iowa 

_ 20> /^ New York ___ __ 

¥l Washington 

22 Hawaii - 

23 Indiana 

•^4 Oklahoma ' 

25 Minnesota 

26 Mississippi 
^27 Michigan \ 

28 % Tennessee 

29 Louisiana 

30 _No_rth' Carolina 

31 Texas s.' 

32 Illinois 

33 - Missouri 

34 Wisconsin 
3^ ConnectTcut 

36 Maryland 

37 Alabama 

38 Kentucky - — 

39 Pennsylvania 

40 Ohio 

41 Georgia ' 
- 42 Delaware 

43 Maine 

44 Alaska 

45 Montana 

46 South Carolina 

47 Arkansas 
48. Florida 

49 Virginia ~- 

50 New Jersey 

51 Nevada 



Index of 


Comparative 


Per Student 


Number of 




Ef-fort 


Effort' 


Award 


Students 


Total Awarml 


1 C . 


, 1.000 


100 


53,519 


5,351 ,900 


O CQC 
O-OOO ^ 


.701 


70 


69,308 


4,856,180 


A 101 


,.342 . 


34 


17,886 


•611 ,734 


Q CI C 


one * 


29 


26,600 


785 ,,023 


AIQ 




■ OO 

28 


o yi *^ n r*o 

243 5 1 50 


6,903,961 


J • *fL.\J 




<^ OT 

27 


25,564 ' 


713,525 


0 • 0 JO 


979 


OT 

27 


99,763 V 


2,715,695 


111 


OCA* 


' • on 

25 


39,259 


996,664 


- 9 OriK 


99Q y 

. ^^y / 


OO 

22 


83,572 


1 ,912,990 


L. • /O/ 


99C 
. dcO 


OO 

- 22 


^ o r~ o r~ 

62,525 


1,411,953 


9 711 


001 

• cc\ 


OO 


OOO yi yi o 

889 ,440 


19,680,777 


9 

^ •00/ 


91 7 


Ol 

'21 


TO "7 ^ <^ 

12,763 


276,y39 1 


9 RA9 
^ • OOl. 


9nQ 

' . ^uy 


on 

20 


■* OO yi o o 

29,408 


614,81]? 


9 R1 1 


9nc 


on 


o yi o TO 

94,379 


1 ,933j619 


9 AQP 




on 
20 


Of" OOO 

35,200 


717,514 


* 9 /1 0 *3 


9no 
• ^Uo 


on 

20 


OO r*o^ 

80 , 506 


1 5^3J ,164 


9 /1'39 


1 QQ 

• lyo 


1 n 
19 


n iTo OOO 

159,309 . 


5,161 ,505 




1 Q7 

. ly/ 


in 
19 


o yi OO o 

24,893 


491 ;0Q9. 




1 


1 n 
19 


' o o ^ o 

96,050 


1 ,877,350 




1 QA ' 

0 . 1 y*f 


in 
19 


T CO OOO 

750,332 


T A mo oyio 

14,572,242 






in 
19 


1 OO OTT 

138,871 


2,696,855 




1 QO 
• 1 OO 


t* 1 o 

* lo 


ot ^^o 

27,662 


506,368 


9 907 


' 1 0n 


1 o 

lo 


JR 1 T IT O IT O 

175,350 


o n r~ Ort «^ 

. 3,158,203 


0 1 QO 


1 7Q 


• 17 

- 17 


HOT o no ■ 

101 ,059 


1 ,81 a, 783 


9 1 on ^ 

^ ^ 1 oU — 


1 7 O 


1 7 

17 


loo OOO 

132,293 


2,353,786 


0 1 C7 

^ . Id/ 


17 7 I • 


' It 

17 


62,943 


J ,113,247 




1 c yi 
.Ib4 


1 c 

15 


315,7.2-1 


4,875,947 


1 Q7C 

1 • o/b 


ICO 

- . Ibo 


15. 


n -O n o OO 

121 ,282 


1 ,855,811 \ 


- 1 . oOU 


1 CO 

4 \od 


1 c 

15 


n n o OOO 

110,203. 


1 ,672,760 


1 OOO ' 


n /in 

.149 


o 14 


130,736 


1 ,951 ,602 


1 ceo 
1 boo 


. . loo 


1 o 

13 


390,326 


5,297,878 


1 .OOO 


1 oc 

. lob 


13 


o yi T T yi o 

347,742 


4,699,540 


1 A99 


1 o^o 


1 o 

^ 13 


n yi T OO o 

147 ,208 


1 ,948,895 


1 All " 
1 • 0 H 


- 1 01 
. 1 o 1 


1 o 

il3 


c c ^ c'o 

55,650 


731 ,739 ^ 


1 Af>7 


1 0 1 


1 o 

13 


106,748 


1 ,399,863 


1 Anc 


1 01 
. lOJ ' 


■ 1 o 

13' 


TOO o yi T 

122,247 


' 1 ,601 ,519 


1 t:i(\ 
1 •O/U 


1 90 

. 1 ^o 


1 o 

12 


o o yi o 

93,743 


1 ,200,990 


1 A^O 


191 


1 o 

1 2 


o/* /• T yi 

86 ,674 


1 o yi o nor" 

1,048,125 


1.454 ^ 


1 TO 

. 1 ly 


i 1 
1 1 


O OO T O ^ 

339,706 


4,031 ,925 




1 1 Q 

.Mo 


1 1 i 


OO/* OOO 

^ J36,803 


o o^^ ool 

3,966,921 


1 001 


1 no 

. luy 


in 

10 J. 


IT/* O fT O 

116,953 


1 OTO 1" T 

1 ,270,570 


1 on/I 


1 nc 
. lUo 


in ' 


1 /• o yi yi 

16,244 


ITO o yi yi 

172,844 


1 9R7 


1 no 
• 1 Uo 


1 n 
ID 


OO 1 AA 

23,144 


o OT yi T IT 

237,475 


1 9/IA 


1 n9 


1 n 
10 


IT o yi o 

5,949' 


60,490 


1 221 
1 .i07 


inn 


Q 


1 0 AAA ' 
1 o ,*f*f4 


1 00, W 1 


' .099 


9 


56,316 


, 554,857 . 


1.206 


.098 


9 


47 ,.640 


468,840 


1.140 • 


.093 


9 


>86,593x 


1,735,339 


. .980 


;080 


8 


104,p72 


834,984 


.622 


.051 


5 


1.65,898 


841,913 


'.090 


.007 


0 


. 1,712 


. 1,263 



TOTAL AWARDS TO ALL STATES 

ERJC 



$125,454,673.39 
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SUMMARY OF DATA SOURCES USED 



State Expenditures for Higher Edufation - TRINST71 File of the NCFPE Data Base 
(1970-7T HEGIS Information). . - 

State Expenditures for Student Assistance - TRINST71 File of the NCFPE Data Base 
(1970-71 HEGIS Information). • . - . , 

State Tuition Revenues - TRINST71 File of NCFPE Data Base (1970-71 HEGIS InforV 
mation),. ^ . . ' 

State Perspnal Income - Internal Revenue Service, Income Statistics: Individual 
Returns 1970 . . ' ~ ^ v ' . ~~ 

State Student Enrollments -NCES, Fall Enrollrnent in Higher Education 1970 
Supplementary Information, Summary Data . 

<v - • , , 

State Population — U,. S. Census, General Population Characteristics, 1970 , 

Institutional Curren.t Fund Expenditures - U.S.O.E., Financial Statistics of 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1970-71 . 

For tnore -Oeta^' led. information on either the' definitions- or aggregations of data 
elements used in the. previous investigation, the reader 'should contact one of 
the authors directly. 
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